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Green Pastures Ahead? 


Dr. Moulton looks into the future and sees a material 
utopia—but there are conditions to be met. 


Not often do we summarize in these columns an article 
in a popular magazine. However, the one appearing un- 
der the caption “Americans Can Be Eight Times Richer” 
in the American Magazine for February, written by 
President Harold G. Moulton of the Brookings Institu- 
tion, is a special case. It is significant from several angles 
—technological, economic, political, and moral. 


Against a backdrop of current foreboding concerning 
population trends, failing food supply, and slackening 
economic development Dr. Moulton portrays a possible 
future to which all the past is meagre prologue. In place 
of the vanished geographic frontier he sees “vast new 
intensive frontiers.” The 1950 census, he predicts, will 
“confound the pessimists,” showing a reversal of the 
downward trend. The “wants” of human beings, which 
furnish the drive of economic production, are potentially 
so great as to undergird “almost limitless economic ex- 
pansion.” 


As for depleted natural resources—serious enough, 
and something that must be curbed—the losses are 
matched by new potential production. To be sure, 60 per 
cent of our high-grade iron ore has been used up, but me- 
dium-grade ore is in abundant supply. There are enor- 
mous deposits of taconite. Then, too, there are vast 
quantities of high-grade ore to the north of us. Some 
forecasters see a new Pittsburgh arising on the New Eng- 
land coast to process Labrador ore. Not only so, but steel 
substitutes are looming up: aluminum, magnesium, and 
that “Cinderella of metals,” titanium. And beside all this 
there is the amazing promise of synthetic materials. Our 
coal resources are still extensive, and oil (about which 
much anxiety was felt thirty years ago) is now known 
to be available in formerly unimagined quantities. More- 
over, we are finding out that oil can be manufactured al- 
most as cheaply as it can be pumped out of the earth. And 
for that matter scientists are now talking about the time 
“when every good-sized farm will have its own machine 
for converting cornstalks, wood, and other organic waste 
materials into fuel for the tractors!” 

Solar energy as motor power is on the way, too—per- 
haps a greater resource than atomic energy. An eminent 
scientist is quoted as saying that “an atomic bomb would 
give off no more heat than the sunlight which falls on 1% 
square miles of land during an average day.” 

Offsetting the predictions of a failing food supply is 
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the promise of greater gains from scientific farming ; also 
that of “fixing” nitrogen from the air, and the opening of 
new lands to cultivation. More sensational is the predic- 
tion that the ocean will yield such quantities of protein 
that we shall be “farming the seas.” The climax is capped 
when we reflect on the results of success of the current 
laboratory effort to “solve the mystery of photosynthesis.” 
That is the process by which the chlorophyll in plants 
stores away the energy of sunlight. This will mean that 
unlimited quantities of food can be “produced in factories 
without the aid of either soil or plants.” 


But—and here the conditions appear—Dr. Moulton is 
convinced that this utopia will never come into being un- 
less we (1) conserve our remaining natural resources ; 
(2) increase individual productivity, which by artificial 
restraints is now often curbed; (3) promote large-scale 
enterprise; (4) seek “fiscal stability,” by reducing public 
debt and government deficits; (5) “continuously increase 
the purchasing power of the average American”; (6) 
“zealously preserve our free-enterprise system” and thus 
conserve “the great driving force of self-interest and indi- 
vidual initiative.” 


The reference to purchasing power in the fifth point is 
not to be confused with advocacy of the Keynesian theory 
of which so much has been heard in recent years. Dr. 
Moulton sees the expansion of purchasing power as on 
industry’s own agenda, to be achieved by “high wages, 
profit sharing, and most important, by continually lower- 
ing prices at the store as technological improvements per- 
mit lower production costs.” 

Here is where the element of moral discipline comes in. 
Brookings has been admonishing business on this score 
for many years. Dr. Moulton’s emphasis on free enter- 
prise and self-interest places him in the ranks of conserva- 
tive economists, but his doctrine is not the traditional 
laissez-faire-self-interest that prompts one to “take the 
cash and let the credit go” and that would destroy one of 
the main factors in progress which he enumerates. 


This question of self-interest has been a grievous prob- 
lem for theologians. “Liberals” have tended to discount it 
as a form of human imperfection that must be displaced 
by cooperative goodwill; orthodox “realists” emphasize 
its persistent influence on conduct and hold that it can be 
subdued only by the grace of God. Both groups have 
been critical of business to the extent that it is compla- 
cent about this self-interest upon which it places so much 
emphasis. Dr. Moulton seems to be saying that unless 
self-interest can discipline itself it will defeat its own 
ends and lose the freedom it prizes. 
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The University and Religion 


To President Ernest C. Colwell of the University of 
Chicago must be given credit for one of the most pungent 
statements recently made concerning the cultural deficit 
in a completely secularized education. In an address at 
Duke University, published in the Duke Divinity School 
Bulletin for November, he said: 

“Tf the students of the university do not find religion 
playing an important role in formal courses of instruction 
or in the studies which the faculty pursues, no amount of 
formal allegiance to religion will convince them that it is 
important for the educated man. Education, the student 
concludes, is an area that does not need religion. When 
he graduates and enters business, he may be told that re- 
ligion has nothing to do with business. The important 
things here are production or sales or efficiencies. Since 
the young man learned as a student that education, which 
he then regarded as important, did not need religion, he 
is easily persuaded that business does not need it either. 
Thus religion is progressively banished from all impor- 
tant areas of living.” 

It is, Dr. Colwell remarks, by “disclaiming involvement 
in religious matters” that the university “throws its weight 
against religion.” It is due, first of all, to “the strange 
twist which has been given to the separation of church 
and state. What began as repudiation of one established 
church supported by the state has become a ban upon re- 
ligion in the activities of any state-supported institution. 
The great growth of the public school system and the 
state university tended to set a national pattern for edu- 
cation from which religion must be excluded—it is urged 
that in a country of many faiths, tolerance requires that 
the entire subject of religion be avoided. . . . If tolerance 
did require the elimination of religion in the education of 
all citizens, as it does not, the state should seriously con- 
sider whether tolerance can conceivably be as important 
pig continued existence of the country as religious 

aith.” 

A complementary phase of the matter which is usually 
left out of account, is the injurious effect of the ignoring 
of religion by the professors on the intellectual life of the 
community. 

“The current university dogma that reason has nothing 
to do with faith supports an equally positive dogma that 
faith has nothing to do with reason. Thus the university 
professor who sees no connection between his work and 
faith encourages the rapid growth of freak sects who limit 
religion to the ‘salvation’ of individual souls and deny 
reason the right to criticize it. Thus a paradox is created: 
the university is supporting the decision that the educated 
religious leaders of the next generation shall be anti- 
intellectual !” 

Dr. Colwell cites a Moslem example of cultural fidelity 
in an institution of higher learning: 

“Suppose for a moment that you were a student in the 
University of Punjab in Pakistan. You would find that 
your university had adopted this confession of faith: ‘The 
University has now decided that the educational system 
shall be inspired by Islamic ideology and shall, among 
other characteristics of Islam, emphasize the true Islamic 
principles of universal brotherhood, social justice, and 
toleration. It does not mean, however, that the university 
will be content only with instituting faculties of theology 
in which the principles of Islam will be taught and investi- 
gated. What it does mean is that the university will endea- 
vor to re-examine the entire field of knowledge, insofar 


as it affects, or is affected by, the Islamic religion. Its 
purpose is to assure that the student has full benefit of 
the Islamic point of view in his study of all the various 
branches of learning. He will, of course, be free to choose 
it or reject it, but it will be the duty of the university to 
see that the Islamic point of view is not ignored. ... We 
regard education to be incomplete, or even dangerous if 
it is not illumined by the spirit of religion.’ ” 

Similarly, the University of Chicago has declared it- 
self “a Christian institution.” These two examples, of 
course, do not illustrate the problem of a tax-supported 
institution operating under the American Constitution, 
which bans all instruction that supports a particular re- 
ligious faith. Dr. Colwell does not spell out the difference. 
Very significantly, however, he stresses what would seem 
to be the heart of the constitutional principle, namely, the 
freedom of the learner from indoctrination : 

“It is interesting that both Moslem and Christian insist 
upon freedom for the student who lives in an institution 
devoted to a religious faith.” With this safeguard, he 
thinks it “not unreasonable to suggest that in the univer- 
sity of the future at least a majority of the faculty should 
be people who believe in the importance of religion and 
morals, and that the program of education which they 
devise and administer should support where it cannot cre- 
ate the religious faith of the student.” (Italics added.) 

Here is an attempt to define a culturally adequate edu- 
cation within its own spiritual heritage which leaves the 
learner free. It will, of course, not satisfy those who 
want to build spiritual values in the young without refer- 
ence to any historic religious faith, of whom there seem 
to be many. 


Social Education in the Local Church 


The New York Conference of the Methodist Church 
has a new Commission on Social Education and Action, 
composed of ministers and laymen in equal numbers. It 
has been evaluating various ways of functioning, and has 
decided to place its main emphasis on study and action in 
the local community. The Commission is not unwilling 
to make “pronouncements,” subject to approval by the 
Conference, when occasion arises, but is concerned chiefly 
with what happens in the local parish and community. 

Nine areas of social concern are being suggested to the 
congregations composing the Conference, which covers a 
wide variety of community types, ranging from the west- 
ern half of New York City to small, “up-State” villages. 
The Commission is urging the selection of responsible 
lay persons who will promote the organization of study 
groups that will concentrate on one or more of these 
areas. 

We think our readers will be interested in the fields 
that are being currently designated and the materials that 
are suggested for study. The stipulation was made that 
no item costing more than 50 cents was to be listed. The 
aim is to facilitate study at minimum cost. 

Obviously, there is much more available material in 
some areas than in others. Also, some of the publications 
recommended are much more suited to the uses of study 
groups than others. INFORMATION SERVICE will welcome 
suggestions from persons who have participated in projects 
of this sort and whose experience throws light on the edu- 
cational problems involved. 

An over-all recommendation to the study groups is 
The Christian Demand for Social Justice, edited by Bishop 
William Scarlett, a “Signet” book, published by the New 
American Library (245 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.), 
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and costing only 25 cents. This impressive little volume 
contains material relevant to a number of the topics in 
the Commission’s list. References are given below under 
several of the topics to some of the chapters in the book, 
the contents of which are: 

I, “The Free Society and Individual Rights,” by Theo- 
dore O. Wedel. 

II. “Individualism, Collectivism and Christian Free- 
dom,” by Charles Duell Kean. 

Ill. “A Christian Looks at Communism,” by Eduard 
Heimann. 

IV. “Free Enterprise and a Planned Economy,” by 
John Maurice Clark. 

V. “Critique of American Capitalism,’ 
Paul G. Hoffman. 

VI. “A Mixed Economy,” by Victor Reuther. 

VII. “Freedom and Control,” by George Hedley. . 

VIII. “Social Democracy in Britain,” by R. H. 
Tawney. 

The study topics, with briefly annotated references to 
available literature, are as follows: 


an address by 


1. Racial Tensions and Civil Rights 


The Christian Citizen and Civil Rights. By Dorothy L. 
Height and J. Oscar Lee. New York 10, Federal Council of 
Churches (297 Fourth Ave.), 1949. 50 cents; quantity rates. 
A guide to study and action based on the Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Civil Rights. 


“To Secure These Rights” in Your Community. New York 
18, National Citizens’ Council on Civil Rights (20 W. 40th 
St.), 1948. 50 cents; quantity rates. A manual, based on the 
Report of the President’s Committee, for discussion, fact-find- 
ing and action in state and local communities. 


These Rights Are Ours to Keep. By Jerome Ellison. New 
York 16, Public Affairs Committee (22 E. 38th St.), 1948. 20 
cents. (Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 140.) The social effect 
of discrimination and segregation. 


Here’s the Way to Secure These Rights. By Hanna F. Desser 
and Ethel C. Philips. Cincinnati 2, O., Methodist Woman’s 
Division of Christian Service (420 Plum St.). 25 cents. Prac- 
tical suggestions for community work for better race rela- 
tions along the line of the Report of the President’s Com- 
mittee. 


“Interracial Churches in American Protestantism.” New 
York 10, Social Action (289 Fourth Ave.), January 15, 1950. 
15 cents. Description of several outstanding interracial 
churches and of other experiments in community action. 


The Christian Demand for Social Justice (above). Chapters 
I, 1], IV and VII. 


2. Labor-Management Relations 


Can Labor and Management Work Together? By Osgood 
Nichols and Thomas R. Carskadon. New York 16, Public Af- 
fairs Committee (22 E. 38th St.), 1949. (Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet 151.) 20 cents. The goals of labor and management, with 
recommendations leading to cooperation, condensed from a 
study by the Twentieth Century Fund. 


The Role of Collective pers in a Democracy. By Her- 
man Lazarus and Joseph P. Goldberg. Washington 3, D.C., 
Public Affairs Institute (312 Pennsylvania Ave.), 1949. 50 
cents. An analysis of labor-management relations under the 
Wagner Act and the Taft-Hartley Act, written from a labor 
viewpoint. 


The Christian Churchman in Industrial Relations. Nashville, 
2, Methodist Department of Christian Education of Adults 
(810 Broadway), 1947. (No. 442-BO) 10 cents. The main fac- 
tors in industrial problems with suggestions for action by 
church people to promote industrial peace. 


“Labor-Management Relations.” Study No. 2 in the series 
“Christianity and the Economic Order.” New York 10, In- 
FORMATION SERVICE, Federal Council of Churches (297 Fourth 
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Ave.), June 29, 1946. 10 cents. Ethical aspects of the prob- 
lems involved, discussed in the light of organized labor’s in- 
creased power. 


nw Christian Demand for Social Justice (above). Chapter 


3. Displaced Persons and Refugees 


What the United Nations Is Doing for Refugees and Dis- 
pa Persons. Lake Success, N. Y., Department of Public 
nformation, United Nations, 1948. 15 cents. (Available from 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, 
N. Y.). A mine of information in a small pamphlet. 


The Problem of 12 Million German Refugees in Today’s 
Germany. By Betty Barton. Philadelphia 7, American Friends 
Service Committee (20 South 12th St.), 1949. Free. An am- 
ple treatment of the problems of the Germans expelled from 
eastern and southeastern Europe. 


The Refugee Problem Today; A Statement Submitted under 
the Authority of the World Council of Churches Refugee 
Commission to the Assembly at Amsterdam, August, 1948. 
By Elfan Rees. New York 10, Church World Service (214 E. 
21st St.), 1948. 5 cents. Brief resumé of data as of the sum- 
mer of 1948. 


Report of the Director-General to the General Council of 
the International Refugee Organization, 1 July 1948-30 June 
1949. Geneva, Switzerland, The I.R.O., 1949. Available from 
I.R.O. (1346 Connecticut Ave., Washington 25, D.C.). Free. 
Includes descriptive material as well as the statistics of the 
I.R.O.’s work. 


4. The Declaration of Human Rights 


We, the People, and Human Rights: A Guide to Study and 
Action. Comp. by Marion V. Royce and Wesley F. Rennie, 
with articles by Charles H. Malik and O. Frederick Nolde. 
New York, Association Press, 1949. 50 cents. Contains the 
text of the Declaration, interpretive material, as well as spe- 
cific suggestions for interested groups. 


Freedom’s Charter; The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. By O. Frederick Nolde. New York 16, Foreign Pol- 
icy Association (22 E. 38th St.), 1949. 35 cents. (Headline 
Books No. 76.) Steps leading to the adoption of the Declaration, 
and the “next steps” needed. 


Human Rights. Washington 25, U.S. Dept. of State, 1949. 
Free. (Dept. of State Publication 3576.) The text of the 
Draft Covenant on Human Rights as revised at Fifth Session 
of Commission on Human Rights, with a brief summary of 
the discussion at that Session. 


5. Christianity and Communism 


The Christian Demand for Social Justice (above). Chapter 
III. A profound but non-technical discussion of the basic 
elements of Christianity and of communism, set over against 
each other. 


Christianity and Communism, an Analysis. By the Faculty 
of Garrett Biblical Institute. Evanston, Ill., The Institute, 
1949. Obtainable from Prof. Murray H. Leiffer, Garrett 
Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill. 5 cents; quantity rates. A 
graphic presentation, in simple form, of contrasting sets of 
propositions representing the Christian and the communist 
philosophies. 


The Responsible Society. Geneva, Switzerland, Study Dept. 
of the World Council of Churches, 1950. 5 cents. Available 
from the World Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. An interpretation of the problems confronting 
the world today in the light of the Amsterdam report on 
The Disorder of Society. 


Challenge of Communism to Christianity. New York 10, For- 
eign Missions Conference (156 Fifth Ave.), 1948. 20 cents. 
A symposium, mainly on the theoretical aspects of the prob- 
lem, by well-known writers. 


6. Control of Atomic Energy 
Atomic Energy and Conventional Armaments. U. S. Dept. 
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of State. Washington 25, D. C., U. S. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, 1949. 20 cents. Selected statements by Ambassador 
Austin and others, with the texts of General Assembly Reso- 
lutions. 


The Struggle for Atomic Control. By William T. R. Fox. 
New York 16, Public Affairs Committee (22 E. 38th St.), 
1947, (Public Affairs Pamphlet 129.) 20 cents. Brief analysis 
of the problem as of 1947. 


International Control of Atomic Energy: Policy at the Cross- 
roads. By the U. S. Dept. of State. Washington 25, D.C., 
U. S. Superintendent of Documents, 1948. 45 cents. (Dept. of 
State Pub. No. 3161.) The American proposal. 

Note: Developments during recent months have created a 
new situation with reference to the control of atomic energy, 
and no available study materials are adequate. 


7. Christianity and War 


The Relation of the Church to the War in the Light of the 
Christian Faith. Report of a Commission of Christian Schol- 
ars. New York 10, Federal Council of Churches (297 Fourth 
Ave.), 1944. 25 cents. This document, while several years old, 
is the only thing of its kind. It is hardly suitable for popular 
use, but is appropriate for groups of advanced students. 


The Churches and War: Historic Attitudes Toward Christian 
Participation. By Roland H. Bainton. New York 10, Social 
Action (289 Fourth Ave.), January 15, 1945. 25 cents. This 
is a survey of the subject from Biblical times to the date of 
writing; still relevant to the issue as it confronts Christians 
at the present time. 


The Church—and the Christian—and War. New York 32, 
Fellowship of Reconciliation (21 Audubon Ave.),, 1948. The 
text of a memorandum submitted by seventy religious leaders 
of many nations to Commission IV, on “The Church and In- 
ternational Affairs,” of the Assembly at Amsterdam of the 
World Council of Churches. 


Cells for Peace. By Douglas V. Steere. New York 32, Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation (21 Audubon Ave.), 1947. 10 cents. 
A manual on the need of such “cells,” and their organization 
and discipline. 


8. Church, State and School 


“Protestantism and Public Education.” By Ray Gibbons. 
New York 10, Social Action (289 Fourth Ave.), February 15, 
1949. 15 cents. Suggestions for a “positive policy” for Prot- 
estants in relation to the public schools. 


“Catholic-Protestant Relations in America.” By W. E. Gar- 
rison, George N. Shuster, and Conrad Bergendoff. New York 
10, Social Action (289 Fourth Ave.), January 15, 1948. 15 
cents; quantity rates. Articles presenting the historical back- 
ground, by a Protestant historian; the possibility, and need, 
of some degree of cooperation, by a distinguished Catholic 
layman; and the problem today, as a Lutheran theologian 
sees it. 


“Church and State in America.” By Luther A. Weigle, F. 
Ernest Johnson, and Tom Keehn. New York 10, Social Action 
(289 Fourth Ave.), November 15, 1948. 15 cents; quantity 
rates. Three Protestant writers discuss the general problem 
of the separation of church and state, some current issues, 
— — aspects of the question of public aid for parochial 
schools. 


“Church, State and School—A Grievous Conflict.” New York 
10, INForMATION Service, Federal Council of Churches (297 
Fourth Ave.), September 10, 1949. 10 cents. An attempt at 
an objective analysis of the present controversy. 


9. United Nations and World Government 


Building for Peace: The Story of the First Four Years of the 
United Nations, 1945-1949. Lake Success, N. Y., United Na- 
tions, Dept. of Public Information, 1949. 25 cents. Available 
from Columbia University Press (2960 Broadway, New York 
me Pee An illustrated pamphlet outlining the work of 
the U.N. 


The Record of the United Nations. By Beatrice Pitney Lamb. 
Cincinnati 2, Methodist Woman’s Division of Christian Service 


(420 Plum St.), 1949. Free for postage. Summarizes the work 
of the United Nations in different fields. 


What the United Nations Is Doing. Lake Success, N. Y,, 
Dept. of Public Information, United Nations, 1948-49, 15 


cents each. Available from Columbia University Press (2960 © 


Broadway, New York 27, N. Y.). Brief discussions of the 
work of specialized agencies of the U.N. Recent issues in- 
clude: Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East; Economic 
Commission for Latin America; For Better World Trade; For 
Non-Self Governing Territories; For Refugees and Displaced Per- 
sons; For the Status of Women; World War on Tuberculosis. 


Report of the United Nations. By Thomas J. Hamilton. New 
York 16, Foreign Policy Association (22 E. 38th St.), 1949. 35 


cents. The work of the U.N., by a distinguished newspaper 


correspondent. 


Christian and the Point IV Program. New York 10, Social 
Action (289 Fourth Ave.), October 15, 1949. 15 cents. Political 


and economic aspects of the program, and some of the ethical _ 


issues involved, by several distinguished writers. 


Although the main intention of the Commission is to 
promote study and action by groups, these publications 
are, of course, suitable for individual reading. 


Jewish Education Year 


The year 1950—in the Jewish calendar 5711—has been 
proclaimed “Jewish Education Year” by the American 
Association for Jewish Education. Forty years ago the 
Bureau of Jewish Education was established in New York 
under the leadership of an eminent educator, Dr. Sam- 
som Benderly—from whom the editor of INFORMATION 
SERVICE got his first impression of the aims of Jewish 
communal education. The resolutions designating 1950 
as a year of special observance, the current issue of Jew- 
ish Education reports, “call upon American Jewry to 
celebrate this anniversary by conducting a series of local 
educational and communal events,” by means of which 
“each community can achieve two purposes, namely: to 
do honor publicly to its own veterans and leaders in local 
Jewish educational endeavor, and to focus attention on 
local programs and educational standards and on com- 
munal organization in behalf of Jewish education.” 

It is hoped to effect increased understanding and co- 
operation among the various organizations and agencies 
and to initiate “a joint national survey of Jewish educa- 


tional endeavor in America.” The Association’s annual | 


meeting last May prefigured the observance of the pres- 
ent year. Addresses given on that occasion appear in the 
current issue of the magazine. They throw much light 
on the problem of secularism as it conditions the efforts 
of a minority group to preserve its heritage in an alien 
environment. We shall return to the subject shortly. In 
the meantime, these words in the current announcement 
will doubtless strike a sympathetic chord in many a non- 
Jewish heart: “We shall recall the great men, the living 
and the departed, who made possible the Jewish educa- 
tional progress of.the past forty years. Let us make the 
theme for the celebration of the first ‘Jewish Education 
Year’ in America—Community Responsibility for a Good 
Jewish Education, High Jewish Educational Standards 
for a Good Jewish Community.” 

There is a growing awareness in the Christian com- 
munity that Christianity as well as Judaism is a minority 
movement in a world that operates in the main under 
secular sanctions that are at war with the Judeo-Christian 
spiritual tradition. The ancient lament, “How shall we 
sing the Lord’s song in a strange land?” has contemporary 
relevance. 
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